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New-Yoek,  March,  1844.  J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  Editor. 

A  CALL 

FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  GALLOWS. 

[At  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  of  New-York,  assembled  February  5,  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this 
Society,  at  which  the  Honorable  Vice-Chancellor  McCoun  presided,  the  following  paper  was  presented  by  J.  L. 
O’Sullivan,  and  adopted  as  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  extensively  circulated.] 


For  the  following  reasons — some  of  them 
addressing  themselves .  with  greater  force  to 
some  minds,  and  others  to  others — we  believe 
that  the  Punishment  of  Death  is  not  only  unne¬ 
cessary,  but  far  worse  than  unnecessary,  posi¬ 
tively  and  highly  injurious  in  its  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  influence  on  society  ;  and  therefore  call 
for  its  abolition, — with  the  substitution,  in  the 
cases  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  of  solitary  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life ,  at  labor,  with  civil  death, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pardoning  power ; 
except  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  new  trial 
in  case  of  the  subsequent  discovery  of  new  and 
material  evidence. 

1.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows : 

Because,  The  decisive  preponderance  of  the 

argument  to  be  sought  within  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  on  the  side  of  the  proposed  reform. 
Against  it  is  adduced  only  the  authority  of  the 
Code  of  Moses,  for  the  peculiar  people,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  land,  and  the  peculiar  times,  for  which 
it  was  his  inspired  mission  to  legislate ;  togeth¬ 
er  with  that  of  a  single  ambiguous  text  of  earli¬ 
er  date,  which  prejudiced  theologians  pervert 
into  a  perpetual  and  universal  injunction,  only 
by  a  process  of  mistranslating  and  misapplying, 
which  is  repudiated  and  refuted  by  others  of  at 
least  equal  piety  and  learning.  In  favor  of  the 
proposed  reform,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  eve¬ 
ry  page  of  the  New  Testament  is  beautiful  with 
its  radiant  testimony  ;  the  light  of  which  glows 
only  the  brighter  from  the  fail l. re  of  the  efforts 
made  to  find  a  few  specks  on  its  surface,  and  to 
extract,  from  two  or  three  uncertain  texts,  a 
scant  and  doubtful  toleration  of  a  practice  em¬ 
phatically  condemned  by  the  whole  pervading 
spirit  of  the  Volume. 

2.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  It  is  a  well  settled  axiom,  that  the 

certainty  of  punishment  is  a  much  more  effectual 
restraint  from  crime  than  its  severity.  A  more 


probable  chance  of  a  less  penalty  (provided  it 
be  still  of  a  formidable  degree  of  severity,)  will 
always  operate  more  influentially  on  conduct 
than  a  less  probable  chance  of  a  greater.  The 
mind  brooding  over  temptation  to  crime,  dwells 
on  the  bright  lights  of  its  favorable  chances  far 
more  than  on  the  darker  shades  of  the  same 
perspective  picture.  From  the  days  of  Draco 
to  our  own,  penal  law  has  constantly  found  it¬ 
self  compelled  to  promote  its  own  steadiness 
and  efficiency  of  action,  by  a  moderation  of  the 
harsher  severities  bequeathed  to  it  from  the 
mistaken  policy  of  less  enlightened  times.  Laws 
at  variance  with  public  sentiment  are  confess¬ 
edly  inoperative  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  variance  is  the  uncertainty  of  their 
execution.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  a  deep 
and  strong  public  feeling  hostile  to  this  social 
institution  of  the  Gallows,  pervades  at  least  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  community.  Whether 
it  be  a  of  majority  or  a  minority,  affects  this  ar¬ 
gument  only  in  degree.  The  action  of  juries, 
when  death  is  the  stake  at  issue,  is  proverbially 
irregular — inclining  in  the  long  run  improperly 
to  the  side  of  mercy  against  truth,  though  occa¬ 
sionally,  for  short  periods,  oscillating  back  to 
the  opposite  extreme  ; — the  two  alternate  evils 
thus  fatally  reciprocating  each  other,  an  exces¬ 
sive  leniency  which  grants  an  unjust  and  un¬ 
wise  impunity  to  guilt,  followed  by  an  exces¬ 
sive  though  brief  severity,  which  is  sometimes 
hasty  and  rash  in  inflicting  irremediable  punish¬ 
ment  upon  innocence.  The  probability  of  es¬ 
cape,  derived  from  that  wide-spread  repugnance 
to  the  death-doom  which  is  more  or  less  strong 
in  every  jury-box  and  on  almost  every  bench, 
and  magnified  by  the  delusive  flatteries  of  hope, 
cannot  but  be  a  very  material  element  in  the 
calculations  of  every  mind  meditating  crime. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  reform,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  action  of  the  law 
would  be  much  more  certain,  uniform  and 


steady.  Convictions  would  in  many  cases  take 
place  of  those  improper  acquittals,  which  at  once 
encourage  crime  in  others  by  their  example  of 
impunity  and  let  loose  the  worse  criminals  back 
upon  society,  hardened  by  a  first  guilt,  and  em¬ 
boldened  to  its  repetition.*  In  this  connection  we 
may  refer  (among  other  judicial  authorities,)  to 
that  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  ornaments  of 
the  Bench  of  this  city — the  worthy  son  of  a  wor¬ 
thy  father — who  has  derived  a  decided  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  law  of  death  from  the  opportunities 
of  observation  afforded  by  his  position  ;  and 
who  has  remarked,  that  while  it  excludes  from 
the  jury-box  a  large  proportion  of  those  persons 
best  competent  for  its  most  important  function, 
it  sends  into  it  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
do  take  their  seats  there,  with  minds  more  than 
half  unfitted  for  the  solemn  duties  to  which  they 
are  sworn. 

3.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  fear  of  a  possible  chance  of  death — that 
inevitable  end  to  which  we  all  know  that  every 
step  in  life  is  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer — 
has  often  much  effect  in  deterring  men  from 
any  act  to  which  they  are  impelled  by  any 
powerful  passion  or  motive.  They  are  usually 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  defy  and  despise 
it ;  or  else,  impelled  by  temptation  and  deceived 
by  hope,  their  fear  of  it  prompts  only  to  more 
effectual  precautions  for  concealment  and  es¬ 
cape.  There  is  nothing  that  men  are  con¬ 
stantly  hazarding  with  more  thoughtlessness 
than  their  lives.  The  natural  dread  of  death 
when  actually  close  and  certain,  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  careless  indifference  with  which 
most  men  find  little  difficulty  in  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mere  chance  of  a  greater  or  less 
risk  of  encountering  it.  As  a  deterring  penalty, 
weakened  as  it  is  by  the  diminished  probability 

*  To  show  a  large  increase  in  the  proportions  of  convictions  to 
commitments  on  the  removal  of  the  death-penalty  from  other  offen¬ 
ces  than  Murder — thus  showing  the  increased  steadiness  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  through  the  juries,  and  the  increased  certain¬ 
ty  of  punishment — would  be  said  by  our  opponents*  to  prove  nothing 
hut  the  repugnance  of  juries  to  the  death- penalty  for  those  minor  of¬ 
fences.  We  therefore  refrain  from  presenting  any  of  the  evidences  to 
that  point.  But  the  same  tendency  is  also  seen  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
Murder.  We  have  no  statistics  of  our  own  country  collected  on  the 
subject ;  but  in  England,  where  they  are  copious  and  accurate,  and 
where  the  horror  and  detestation  of  the  crime  of  murder  is  certainly  as 
great  on  the  part  of  jurors  as  it  can  be  anywhere,  it  has  always  been 
found  that  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  commitments  rises  as  that, 
of  executions  to  convictions  falls.  The  fewer  executions  there  are,  and 
the  greater  number  of  commutations,  the  more  ready  are  jurors  to 
convict.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  March, 
1840,  Mr.  Ewart  showed  that  while  for  twenty  years  before  1830,  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  annual  number  of  executions  had  been  38, 
the  proportion  of  convictions  to  commitments  had  been  18  per  cent. : 
in  the  eight  years,  ending  with  1838,  the  annual  number  of  execu¬ 
tions  being  only  7,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  commitments,  had 
risen  to  32  per  cent.  The  rise  would  of  course  be  greater  if  the 
death-penalty  were  entirely  abolished. 


of  its  infliction,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  far  less 
effective  and  useful  one,  as  a  general  rule, 
than  the  substitute  proposed.  Though,  when 
actually  within  the  shadow  of  the  Gallows, 
there  are  few  who  would  not  pray  for  its  com¬ 
mutation  into  imprisonment,  yet  while  both  are 
still  distant  and  doubtful,  even  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  an  equality  of  chances,  the  thought  of 
the  latter,  with  an  utter  impossibility  of  escape 
or  pardon — perpetual,  ignominious,  laborious 
and  solitary — will,  to  a  large  majority  of  minds, 
present  by  far  the  most  effective  terrors.  It  is 
the  spontaneous  remark  heard  from  four  out  of 
every  five  to  whom  the  proposition  is  presented, 
that  they  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  doom. 
How  much  is  the  force  of  this  argument  in¬ 
creased,  when  we  add  to  it  that  of  the  greatly 
increased  certainty  of  punishment  which  it  is 
not  denied  would  attend  the  proposed  reform. 
It  ia  a  fact  established  by  the  most  conclusive 
statistics,  that  the  fear  of  the  penalty  of  death 
has  never  been  found  effectual  to  restrain  men 
from  a  host  of  minor  offences  to  which  it  has 
been  applied.  In  all  the  progressive  meliora¬ 
tions  of  the  penal  code,  the  substitution  of  im¬ 
prisonment  for  death  has  always  been  found  to 
work  with  perfect  success,  diminishing  instead 
of  increasing  the  number  of  the  offences  com- 
mitted ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
with  confidence  a  similar  beneficial  result,  from 
extending  it  to  the  few  crimes  which  are  yet 
left  on  our  statute  book  as  punishable  with 
blood.  [See  Appendix.] 

4.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  Every  execution  puts  in  a  jeopardy 
beyond  our  power  to  estimate,  the  eternal  des¬ 
tiny  of  a  human  soul,  that  might  have  been 
saved,  under  the  influences  which  the  Bible, 
with  the  time  allowed  by  its  Creator’s  own  fiat, 
would  bring  into  the  solitary  cell.  Not  only 
a  large  number,  but  the  greater  number  of 
criminals,  actually  go  to  the  scaffold  impeni 
tent.  Especially  to  all  who  receive  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eternal  horrors  of  the  future  doom 
of  sin,  must  this  argument  address  itself  with 
an  awful  force.  It  appears  incredible  that  any 
such  can  dare  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
that  penalty,  which  must  hurry  an  immortal 
soul,  reeking  with  recent  guilt,  to  such  a  fate. 
Among  the  most  depraved  of  those  whom  the 
mistaken  and  inconsistent  legislation  of  a  Chris- 
tian  community  thus  plunges  into  eternity,  with 
all  their  transgressions  on  their  heads,  ending 
life  in  reckless  blasphemy,  in  stupid  insensi¬ 
bility,  in  hopeless  despair,  or  under  the  inflr 
ence  of  that  too  often  deceptive  repentan 
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which  is  the  mere  offspring  of  terror,  who  can 
venture  to  say  that  even  the  very  worst,  if  he 
had  been  secluded  for  years  from  the  contagious 
society  of  his  associates,  and  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  a  process  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  might  not  have  unfeignedly  repent- 
ed  of  his  past  enormities,  and  expiated  them 
in  a  way  most  beneficial  to  the  country  he  has 
injured  ? 

5.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Galloivs  : 

Because,  It  is  not  necessary  to  hang  a  man 

who  has  committed  a  murder,  for  the  protection 
of  society  against  a  possible  repetition  of  the 
act.  That  argument  would,  with  still  greater 
force,  require  the  destruction  of  every  homicidal 
lunatic,  and  indeed,  of  every  lunatic,  from  the 
general  tendency  of  insanity  toward  homicide. 
It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  kill  every  fero¬ 
cious  wild  beast,  against  which  society  can  for 
its  amusement  protect  itself  with  entire  ease 
and  security,  by  inclosing  .  them  in  cages. 
Lunatic  Asylums  have  no  difficulty  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  science  of  prison  construction  and 
prison  discipline  at  the  present  day,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  adequate  to  the  safe  custody  of  any 
number  of  murderers  that  may  be  committed 
to  the  massive  triple  and  quadruple  walls  of' 
their  solitary  cells.  They  can  be  easily  pre¬ 
cluded,  not  only  from  all  possibility  of  escape, 
but  also  from  that  of  injury  to  their  keepers 
within  the  prison. — It  is  also  an  essential  part 
of  the  proposed  Reform  that  it  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  abrogation  of  the  pardoning 
power  in  such  cases. 

6.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  Nothing  short  of  an  absolute  and 

demonstrable  necessity  can  justify  its  mainte¬ 
nance.  Avoiding  all  metaphysical  argument 
upon  the  abstract  right  of  society  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  Death,  and  conceding  it,  on  the 
principle  of  self-defence,  when  no  other  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  self-defence  exist,  we  insist  that 
it  is  only  in  a  clearly  established  case  of  such 
absolute  necessity  that  the  right  can  be  rightful¬ 
ly  exercised.  In  the  face  of  the  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  evidence  and  argument  adduced  by 
those  who  have  written  against  Capital  Punish¬ 
ment,  no  such  clear  necessity  can  be  now  pre¬ 
tended.  Even  those  who  may  not  see  in  those 
writings  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  of  the  proposed  reform,  cannot 
at  least  refuse  to  admit  the  strong  case  of  pro¬ 
bability  made  out  by  them,  imposing  on  us  at 
least  the  duty  of  experiment — an  experiment 
which  can  only  too  easily  be  abandoned,  if,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  probability,  our  experience  should 


prove  less  successful  than  that  of  others  who 
have  been  afraid  to  venture  on  the  same,  under 
circumstances  less  favorable  than  our  own.  In¬ 
dependently  of  every  other  objection  to  that 
cherished  institution,  this  experiment  at  least 
ought  not,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  re¬ 
fused,  even  by  those  who  may  mistrust  its 
issue,  to  those  deep  and  earnest  feelings  and 
convictions  of  a  very  large  and  increasing  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  conscientiously  opposed 
to  the  Punishment  of  Death,  which  are  so  pain¬ 
fully  shocked  and  outraged  by  every  occasion 
of  its  infliction. 

7.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  While  the  reasons  thus  far  adduced 

are  chiefly  confined  to  the  demonstration  that  it 
is  unnecessary ,  and  that  the  proposed  substitute 
may  be  adopted  with  safety  and  probable  ad¬ 
vantage,  our  case  does  not  stop  at  that  point ; 
but  we  derive  our  strongest  objection  to  the 
Punishment  of  Death  from  the  conviction  that 
it  is  far  worse  than  merely  useless — that  it  is 
fatally  pernicious,  and  attended  with  the  most 
demoralizing  and  brutalizing  influences  upon 
society ;  multiplying  the  very  crime  which  it 
vainly  seeks  to  prevent  by  imitating  and  sug¬ 
gesting  it, — so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who 
have  reflected  much  on  this  subject,  the  hang¬ 
man  is  himself  the  direct  or  indirect  ca  use  of  more 
murders  than  he  ever  punishes  or  avenges. 

8.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  It  is  founded  on  and  sustained  by 

a  radically  vicious  moral  principle — the  princi¬ 
ple  of  Vengeance ;  a  principle  which,  however 
it  may  disguise  itself  under  the  name  of  Justice , 
is  condemned  not  less  emphatically  by  the 
highest  wisdom  of  human  reason,  than  by  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  whole  faith  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Christianity — at  least  as  a  rule  for  hu¬ 
man  action.  The  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  are  the  sole  objects 
of  a  just  and  true  penal  system.  Vindictive 
Punishment,  on  any  rule  of  retaliation,  appor¬ 
tioning  penalty  to  guilt  for  its  own  sake,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  an  imaginary  if  not  impiously  presumptu¬ 
ous  equilibrium  of  retribution,  we  hold  to  be 
utterly  forbidden,  at  least  to  human  hands  and 
human  judgments.  The  benevolent  objects 
above  referred  to,  prevention  and  reformation , 
pursued  in  a  spirit  of  merciful  love  even  for  the 
wretch  whose  very  name  implies  his  wretched¬ 
ness,  must  be  the  sole  aims  of  all  such  punish¬ 
ments  as  we  can  claim  any  right  to  inflict. 
One  of  these  two  essential  objects  is  utterly 
violated  in  the  practice  of  the  death-punishment. 
To  exterminate,  not  to  reform,  is  the  revolting 
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function  of  the  hangman;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit 
and  on  the  avowed  rule  of  retaliation,  the  claim 
of  “  blood  for  blood,”  that  it  is  inflicted.  This 
bad  spirit  of  Vengeance,  in  various  degrees  and 
modes,  pervades  a  large  part  of  the  penal  laws, 
even  of  the  most  civilized  Christian  communi¬ 
ties,  though  it  is  now  beginning  fast  to  melt 
away  beneath  the  warm  light  of  that  Gospel 
which  so  few  of  them  have  as  yet  comprehend¬ 
ed  or  felt.  In  the  Law  of  Death  it  stands  re¬ 
vealed  in  its  Avorst  and  most  manifest  hideous- 
noss ;  and  by  its  example  exercises  a  strong 
influence  on  the  moral  education  of  every  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  subsists — on  the  formation 
of  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  individu¬ 
als,  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  society. 
The  evil  seed  does  not  fail  to  bring  forth  its  due 
abundance  of  evil  fruit.  The  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  laws  on  the  character  of  the  people 
living  under  them,  is  seldom  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  and  in  it  is  contained  the  explanation 
of  the  truth  which  has  become  almost  a  truism, 
that  cruel  laws  make  a  cruel  people  ;  and  that 
the  mitigation  of  the  more  fierce  and  sanguina¬ 
ry  features  of  the  one,  is  always  attended  with 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  more  fierce 
and  sanguinary  crimes  committed  by  the  other. 

9.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  Peculiarly  fatal  effects  attend  the 
example  which  it  presents  to  the  community 
living  beneath  its  perpetual  shadow.  It  weak¬ 
ens  the  idea  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  that  of 
its  deliberate,  relentless,  and  remorseless  ex¬ 
tinction.  It  tends  to  harden  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
to  give  a 'rude  shock  to  that  natural  instinct 
which  prompts  them  to  revolt  at  the  idea  of  the 
cold  and  wilful  infliction  of  death  by  man  upon 
his  fellow-man  ;  by  that  shock  to  derange  the 
action,  and  weaken  the  deep-seated  strength  of 
that  instinct,  and  to  send  away  from  the  field 
of  blood,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  Gallows, 
many  a  man  far  more  ready  than  he  came,  to 
yield  to  the  temptations  that  may  beset  him,  to 
commit  a  murder  to  which  he  may  be  urged  by 
any  strong  motive  of  malignity  or  cupidity. 
The  number  of  cases  is  very  remarkable  of 
men  who  have  gone  fresh  from  the  sight  of  re¬ 
cent  executions  to  commit  similar  crimes — in 
some  instances,  by  a  horrible  species  of  fasci¬ 
nation,  committing  them  with  a  strange  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  very  mode  and  weapon  employed  by 
the  man  whose  execution  they  had  witnessed. 
Out  of  167  malefactors  under  sentence  of  death 
visited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  the 
fiumber  who  had  witnessed  executions  was  164. 


Phis  tendency  is  diminished  only  in  degree  by 
the  privacy  of  executions — the  effect  being  si¬ 
milar,  when  it  is  known  that  at  a  certain  hour 
the  hideous  and  disgusting  process  is  being  per¬ 
formed  within  a  neighboring  prison-yard,  even 
though  its  sombre  wall  may  screen  it  from  the 
actual  view  of  all  but  the  select  number  of 
“  invited  guests.” 

In  another  mode,  too,  is  this  example  of  the 
high  sanction  of  society  itself,  to  the  moral 
rightfulness  of  inflicting  death  as  a  fitting  and 
lawful  penalty  for  crime,  attended  with  most 
pernicious  and  demoralizing  effects.  It  is  in 
truth,  probably,  the  indirect  origin  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  the  murders  that  do 
take  place.  Very  few  of  these  are  murders  of 
cupidity — they  are  generally  murders  of  re¬ 
venge  or  excited  passion.  All  men  are  daily 
liable  to  be  thrown  into  circumstances  where 
they  are  the  objects  of  wrongs,  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  greater  or  less,  for  which  it  may  be 
impossible  to  seek  redress  from  the  public  jus¬ 
tice.  To  the  disordered  reason  or  passions  of 
individuals  smarting  under  the  resentments  of 
such  situations,  this  solemn  public  practice 
operates  as  a  direct  suggestion  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  exercise  the  same  analogous  right  with 
the  private  hand.  Hence  many  a  private  mur¬ 
der  of  assassination,  and  many  an  open  mur¬ 
der  of  duelling,  which  would  never  have  taken 
place  but  for  this  fatal  suggestive  example  and 
sanction,  held  up  high  in  view  to  the  whole 
community  by  the  Law  itself.  Revenge  al¬ 
ways  calls  itself  and  generally  believes  itself 
to  be  Justice.  “  Half  the  odium  and  horror  of 
taking  life  is  lost,”  says  Mr.  Livingston,  “  by 
the  example  of  seeing  it  made  a  public  duty  ; 
while  the  motives  are  sanctified  which  are  but 
too  apt  to  justify  it  in  the  mind  of  an  injured 
individual,  who  magnifies  the  injury  he  has 
received,  overlooks  the  provocation  he  gave, 
and  thinks  himself  justifiable  in  doing,  to  satisfy 
his  passions,  that  which  public  justice  does 
from  the  same  motive,  revenge.  The  sensation 
of  horror  with  which  we  see  a  human  bein£ 
suffer  a  violent  death,  would  certainly  be  in¬ 
creased,  if  the  hand  of  justice  was  never  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  unholy  work  ;  and  private  ven¬ 
geance  would  be  checked  by  the  laws  when 
they  no  longer  encouraged  it  by  their  example.” 
Instead  of  thus  desecrating  and  violating,  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  all  social  government 
to  maintain  and  magnify  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  this  great  moral  idea  of  the  sacred  in¬ 
violability  of  human  life.  In  opposition  to  our 
present  practice,  no  more  impressive  lesson  of 
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it  could  be  taught  than  by  respecting  it  even  in 
the  person  of  the  murderer  himself ;  and  far 
more  would  be  done  to  prevent  murders,  by 
thus  strengthening  this  association  in  the  public 
mind,  than  any  punishment,  with  whatever  ag¬ 
gravation  of  torture,  can  ever  effect  through  fear. 

10.  We  call for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows : 

Because,  From  a  strange  principle  of  insane 

imitativeness,  which  appears  often  to  reside  in 
the  human  mind,  it  has  been  observed,  in  fre¬ 
quent  cases,  that  executions  are  very  liable  to 
be  immediately  followed  by  suicides  by  hang¬ 
ing,  clearly  traceable  to  the  suggestive  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  former  on  the  disordered  imagina¬ 
tion. 

11.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  From  the  mysterious  nature  of  In¬ 
sanity,  it  is  both  physically  and  morally  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  any  line  of  demarcation  at  which 
a  just  responsibility  for  crimes  of  violence,  at 
the  cost  of  such  a  penalty  as  Death,  begins  or 
ends  ; — and  because ,  while  many  a  criminal 
has  thus  been  consigned,  by  a  terrible  mistake 
of  the  social  justice,  to  the  scaffold  instead  of  to 
the  lunatic  asylum,  a  still  greater  number  an¬ 
nually  escape  all  punishment  under  the  screen 
of  the  uncertainties  of  this  plea,  whom  juries 
wrould  not  hesitate  to  consign  to  the  substitute 
penalty  now  proposed,  whether  on  ground  of 
guilt  or  insanity. 

12.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows: 

Because,  The  punishment  of  Death  is  irre¬ 
mediable,  and  numerous  cases — very  numer¬ 
ous* — have  occurred,  in  which,  whether  from 
perjury  or  mistake  in  the  case  of  direct  evidence, 
or  from  deceptive  appearances  in  the  case  of 
circumstantial  testimony,  or  from  both  causes 
combined,  it  has  been  inflicted  on  those  whose 
innocence  has  been  discovered  only  too  late ; — 
because  the  number  of  such  cases  in  which  no 
subsequent  revelations  have  brought  to  light  the 
innocence  of  the  victims  of  the  law,  can  only 
be  a  subject  of  conjecture, — a  conjecture  in 
which  we  have  no  other  clue  to  guide  us,  than 
the  sad  probability  to  be  derived  from  the  large 
number  who  annually  go  into  the  very  pres- 
ence  of  their  Maker  with  unwavering  assev¬ 
erations  of  their  innocence  ; — and  because ,  from 
the  necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  testi¬ 
mony,  such  cases  must  always  continue  to  oc¬ 
cur,  so  long  as  the  fearful  practice  is  retained, 
the  abolition  of  which  is  here  invoked. 

*  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly,  on  the  floor  of  Parliament, 
that  upward  of  forty  such  cases  were  known  in  English  jurispru- 
l  dence  within  the  present  century.  Similar  cases  are  to  be  heard  of 
'  frequently  also  in  our  own  country. 
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13.  We  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows  : 

Because,  By  abolishing  the  publicity  of  exe¬ 
cutions  our  own  law  ha^lready  half  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  inutility,  if  riot  their  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence,  as  deterring  examples.  If  that  argu¬ 
ment  in  their  favor  were*ound,  it  should  rath¬ 
er  be  the  policy  of  the  law  to  assemble  the 
whole  community  to  witness  the  terrifying 
spectacle.  The  Gallowsfis  already  emphati¬ 
cally  condemned  by  that  just  voice  of  wise 
and  righteous  public  sentiment  which  has  bid  it 
shrink  from  the  open  light  of  day,  within  the 
shaded  gloom  of  the  prison  inclosure. 

14.  And  we  call  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Gal¬ 

lows  : 

Because,  Finally,  there  exists  abundant 
testimony  in  the  experiments  that  have  been 
already  made  in  other  countries,  less  enlight- 
ened  and  civilized  than  our  own,  to  the 
safety,  and  probable  beneficial  influence  that 
would  attend  the  proposed  reform.  In  the  case 
of  minor  offences,  wherever  the  statistics  of  its 
operation  have  been  preserved,  its  abolition  has 
uniformly  been  found  followed  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  offences.  We  never  see  a  back¬ 
ward  step  taken  in  this  reform,  nor  the  death- 
penalty  ever  found  necessary  to  be  restored, 
where  once  it  has  been  removed.  It  was  not 
found  necessary  to  security  and  good  govern¬ 
ment,  during  all  the  better  period  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  ancient  Rome,  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  In  Russia  it  has  long  been  disused  as 
any  part  of  the  civil  administration  of  justice, 
with  such  success,  that  the  universal  public 
opinion  in  that  country  is  unanimous  against 
it ;  and  the  present  emperor  has  given  evidence 
of  the  general  satisfaction  with  the  operation 
of  the  law  elsewhere,  by  extending  it  over  the 
province  of  Finland,  (before  under  the  Swe¬ 
dish  laws,)  on  its  incorporation  with  the  Em¬ 
pire,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  During 
the  period  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  it  was  abolished  inf  Tuscany,  all  crimes 
of  violence  were  much  more  rare  than  either 
in  the  same  country  before  the  experiment,  in 
the  same  country  after  its  restoration  by  the 
French  Revolutionists  and  Bonaparte,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Tuscany  them¬ 
selves  ;  or  in  the  adjacent  Italian  States,  during 
the  same  period.  In  Belgium,  also,  it  was 
practically  abolished  in  the  year  1830,  by  a 
general  system  of  the  commutation  of  all  sen¬ 
tences  of  death  ;  and  with  a  degree  of  success, 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  fully 
justifying  our  views  of  its  safety,  so  far  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  latest  evidences  in  our  pos- 
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session.*  Various  other  minor  trials  of  the 
reform  in  question  have  also  been  made  else¬ 
where,  all  pointing  uniformly  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  for  which  reference  can  only  be  made 
in  this  place  to  the  published  writings  of  the 
advocates  of  the  measure. f 

For  these  reasons,  then,  necessarily  restricted 
to  a  brief  outline  in  their  statement,  we  call  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows,  and  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  substitute,  alike  in  the 
names  of  Christianity,  Civilization,  Reason, 
Mercy,  Justice,  Expediency  and  Experience. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  official  returns,  exhibits  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  or  mitigation  of  the  death-penalty  in 
regard  to  a  number  of  the  higher  order  of  of¬ 
fences.  It  exhibits  in  the  case  of  each  offence 
a  comparison  between  the  two  adjacent  periods, 
the  one  before  and  the  other  after  the  change. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  that  penalty  as  so  useful  and  efficacious 
to  restrain  the  conduct  of  men,  would  of  course 
expect  to  find,  on  the  removal  of  that  restraint, 
an  increase  in  the  crimes  in  question.  Yet  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact : 

England  and  Wales—  Crimes  and  double  periods. 


Forgery — 2  periods. 

Ten  years  ending  Dec.  1829 . 

Do.  “  1839 . 

Horse  Stealing — 2  periods. 

Nine  years  ending  Dec.  1829 . . . 

Do.'  “  1838 . . 

Burglary  and  House  Breaking — 

2  periods . 

Six  years  ending  Dec.  1832 . 

Do.  “  1838 . 

Robbery — 2  periods. 

Five  years  ending  Dec.  1833 . 

Do.'  “  1838 . 

Attempts  to  Murder,  &c.— 2  periods. 

Four  years  ending  Dec.  1834 . 

Do.  “  1838 . 

Capital  Assaults  upon  Females — 

2  periods 

Four  years  ending  Dec.  1834 . 

Do.  “  1838.... 1 . 

Arson — 2  periods. 

Two  years  ending  Dec.  1836 . 

Do.  “  1838 . 

For  the  seven  crimes — Totals . 

In  the  First  periods . . 

In  the  Second  periods... .  j, . 

But  it  might  be  E(sked,  were 

fences — was  not 


Executions. 

64 

0 

46 


56 


Committals. 
46 

731 


1626 


36 


14 


16 


241 


1565 


5199 


4621 


1949 


1634 


520 


222 


148 


523 


223 


86 


criine 


10,410 

13  9,388 

not  other  of- 
in  general — in  like 
manner  on  the  decrease  in  the  second  period  ? 
The  answer  was  No  :  so  far  from  decreasing, 
crime  in  general  underwent  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  increase,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  Home- 
Office  Returns,  annually  laid  before  Parlia- 

*  See  the  Democratic  Review  for  April,  1843,  pp.  420-1-2. 
t  See  a  Report  to  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New-York,  in 
favor  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death  by  Law.  Made 
April  14,  1841. 


ment.  The  fact  was  thus  established  upon 
unequivocal  testimony — the  evidence  of  the 
Government  Records — that,  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try — among  the  same  people — and  at  the  same 
time — under  circumstances,  therefore,  precise¬ 
ly  the  same,  while  crime  in  general  was  in¬ 
creasing,  there  was  a  decrease  of  those  of¬ 
fences  for  which  the  punishment  of  death  was 
particularly  discontinued,  or  altogether  abol¬ 
ished,  and  another  penalty  substituted. 

In  another  table  the  same  point  is  illustrated 
in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  by  the  contrast 
between  the  increase ,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those 
offences,  in  the  punishment  of  which  no  change 
had  taken  place  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
simultaneous  decrease  of  those  in  which  the 
change  now  proposed  had  been  made : 

Abstract  of  the  Criminal  Commitments  for  England 
and  Wales,  divided  into  three  classes. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Offences  for  which  the  punishment  of  Death  was  abolished  in  1832- 


’33. 

,  Executions.  Committals. 

Three  years  ending  with  1829  -  96 . 4,622 

Do.  “  1832 - 23 . 4,724 

Do.  “  1835....  2 . 4,292 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Non-capital  Offences. 

Three  years  ending  with  1829 . 46,833 

Do.  “  1832 . 51,623 

Do.  “  1835 . 51,701 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Offences  for  which  the  punishment  of  Death  continues  to  be  inflicted. 

Three  years  ending  with  1829... J 08 . 1,705 

Do.  “  1832...  120 . 2,236 

Do.  “  1835... 108 . 2,247 


Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes,  in  which  no  change  of  punishment  took 
place,  the  committals  rise,  in  the  one  case  from 
46,833  to  51,701  ;  and  in  the  other,  from  1,704 
to  2,247 — showing  a  considerable  general  in¬ 
crease  of  crime  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  an 
increase  unrepressed  by  380  executions,  within 
the  nine  years.  It  is  in  the  First  Class  alone 
(that  in  which  the  mitigation  took  place)  that  a 
diminution  is  observable,  the  number  sinking 
from  4,622  to  4,292,  a  decrease  of  330.  Nor 
does  even  this  number  exhibit,  by  any  means, 
the  true  whole  decrease  ;  it  being  well  known 
that  while  some  of  these  offences  were  punished 
with  death,  the  parties  injured  would  very  often 
abstain  from  any  initial  proceedings  against  the 
persons  committing  them,  from  unwillingness  to 
bring  the  stain  of  blood  on  their  consciences, 
so  that  the  number  of  committals  must  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  actual  number  of  the 
offences  perpetrated  ;  while  after  the  mitigation 
no  such  unwillingness  could  exist,  and  the 
number  of  committals  would  approach  consid¬ 
erably  nearer  to  that  of  the  offences  perpe¬ 
trated. 

The  above  tables  relate/’ ^deed,  of,/  tooth 
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offences  than  murder,  though  the  conclusion 
they  establish  have  a  powerful  bearing  upon 
that  also.  All  the  testimony  of  the  English 
statistics,  in  relation  to  murder  itself,  tends 
moreover  to  the  same  direction.  The  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  executions,  is  always 
found  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  murders — so  that  the  relaxation  of 
the  death-penalty  does  not  increase  but  rather 
reduces  the  number  of  the  latter.  A  recent 
Parliamentary  Return  shows  that,  for  the  three 
periods  of  six  years  each,  from  December  1818 
to  1836,  the  number  of  commitments  for  mur¬ 
der  had  been,  with  remarkable  steadiness, 
about  410  for  each  period — the  actual  number 
being  407,  411,  and  413.  In  those  correspond¬ 
ing  periods,  the  number  of  executions  for  mur¬ 
der  were  91,  75,  74.  Commutations  have 
been  moTe  frequent  in  the  present  reign ;  and 
while  the  number  of  executions  for  the  period 
of  six  years,  from  December  1836,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1842,  was  only  50  ;  the  number  of  com¬ 
mitments  have  fallen  from  the  above  average 
of  410  to  350. 


years  following  the  executions,  the  commuta¬ 
tions,  and  the  acquittals,  with  the  commitments 
in  the  years  in  which  thf y  respectively  occur¬ 


red  ;  and  the  following  is  the  result : 

1.  In  the  years  following  the  execution  of  all  convicted 

the  commitments  for  murder,  is  compared  with 

those  of  previous  years,  decren# .  2  per  cent 

2.  In  the  years  following  commutaions  they  decrease  35  “  “ 

3.  In  the  years  following  acquittals  on  the  ground  of 

insanity  they  decrease . J .  35  “  »« 

4.  And  in  the  years  following  thosfe  in  which  there 

were  commitments  and  no  convictions,  they  de¬ 
crease  . . .  23  “  “ 

So  that  the  crime  of  Murder  in  England 


flourishes  most  under  a  system  of  invariable 
executions — prospering  more  than  when  the 
executive  mercy  interferes  with  commutations 
of  sentence — more  than  when  juries  practically 
mitigate  the  law,  by  acquittals  on  the  ground 
of  insanity — and  more  even  than  under  a  total 
failure  of  justice  through  the  acquittal  of  all 
who  stand  charged  with  the  crime. 

The  above  authentic  facts  are  pregnant  with 
a  most  important  significancy  to  every  mind 
capable  of  intelligently  and  candidly  appreci¬ 
ating  them. 


The  same  return  exhibits  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  four  years  since  1810,  in  which  ex¬ 
ecution  followed  every  conviction  ;  and  the  four 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  smallest 
proportion  of  those  convicted  of  murder  were 
executed,  with  the  view  to  observe  the  effect  on 
the  frequency  of  the  crime  in  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  The  following  was  the  result : 

No.  of  commitments. 


Years  of  blood,  (1815, 
1817,  1818,  1829) 
Years  of  mercy,  (1836, 
1838,  1840,  1842) 


Convict.  Executions 


66 

83 


66 

31 


Same  year.  Next  year. 


239 

268 


280 

222 


In  the  former  case,  a  relative  increase  of 
nearly  thirteen  per  cent. ;  in  file  latter,  a  rela¬ 
tive  decrease  of  seventeen  per  cent. 

Another  series  of  tables  in  the  same  interest¬ 
ing  Return  (printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
24th  August,  1843.)  exhibits,  for  the  period  of 
eight  years  preceding  1842,  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  those  counties  in  which  all  those  sen¬ 
tenced  to  Death  for  Murder  were  executed,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  counties  in  which  com 
mutations  or  pardons  were  granted — those 
counties  in  which  juries  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity — and  those  counties  in  which 
there  were  commitments  but  no  convictions  ; 
thus  illustrating,  first,  the  effect  of  uniform  exe¬ 
cutions  on  the  commission  of  murder;  secondly, 
that  of  commutations  ;  thirdly,  that  of  acquit¬ 
tals  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and  fourthly, 
that  of  acquittals  in  general.  This  is  done  by 
comparing  the  commitments  for  murder  in  the 
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Of  the  American  Society  for  the  Collection  and  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  Information  in  relation  to  the  Punish- 

ISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 

This  Society  was  formed  at  a  large  public 
meeting  of  citizens  of  New-York,  presided  over 
by  the  Honorable  Vice-Chancellor  McCoun,  on 
the  5th  February,  1844.  Its  Constitution  i-s  as 
follows  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  “  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  for  the  Collection  and  Diffusion  of  Informa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Punishment  of  Death. 

Art.  2.  The  executive  business  of  the  Society  shall  be 
transacted  by  the  following  olficers,  namely  :  a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary, 
a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Committee  of  1  ive,  who, 
together  with  the  above-named  officers,  shall  constitute  an 
Executive  Committee,  all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  troin 
the  members  of  the  Society  annually,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  February. 

Art.  3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be^ 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  on  the  Monday  of 
the  anniversary  week  in  May,  anil  on  the  first  Mondays 
of  August  and  November  ;  and  social  meetings  at  such 
times  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  at  the 
written  request  of  the  members,  td  call  special  meetings. 

Art.  5.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  by  affixing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  the 
Executive  Committee  may,  at  their  discretion,  appoint 
honorary  members. 

Art.  6.  The  funds  necessary  to  effect  the  objects  of 
this  Society  shall  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution. 

Art.  7.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  time 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  notice  of 
such  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  Society. 
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ANTI-DRACO,  NO.  I. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers 
appointed  for  the  present  year  : 

William  C.  Bryant,  President. 
John  B.  Scott,  )  rr.  „  .  7 

Morris  Fhankli*,  \  Vice-Presidents. 

Benjamin  Ellis,  Treasurer. 

Josiah  Hopper,  Re$ord;ng  Secretary. 

John  L.  O’Sulliva;  ,  Corresponding  Sec’y. 
Horace  Greeley, 

Samuel  H.  Tilden, 

Parke  Godwin, 


Jacob  Harsen, 
William  II.  Ciianning, 


Com.  of  Five. 


— —■ . 

The  Society  invoke!  the  cooperation  of  all 
persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  its  object. 
The  mode  in  which  it  proposes  to  act,  is  chiefly 
by  the  dissemination  of  cheap  and  gratuitous 
publications,  adapted  to  the  aim  of  informing 
and  arousing  the  public  sentiment.  The  pre¬ 
sent  sheet  is  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  to 
be  issued  by  it,  the  future  numbers  of  which 
will  discuss  in  more  extended  detail  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject  which  are  here  only 
indicated  in  brief  outline.  When  completed 
and  collected  into  a  volume,  it  is  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  will  embody  all  that  may  be 
most  valuable  in  the  way  of  fact  and  reason,  ar¬ 
gument  and  authority,  on  this  interesting  topic. 
Each  number  will  also  generally  constitute  a 
distinct  essay  or  tract  which  may  be  circulated 
singly.  Those  into  whose  hands  they  may 
come,  are  earnestly  invited  to  circulate  them 
as  widely  as  possible.  Orders  for  any  of  them 
can  be  supplied  at  any  time,  and  to  any  extent. 

We  urge  upon  every  friend  under  whose 
eye  this  page  shall  fall,  to  take  immediate  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  formation  of  a  kindred  society  in 
his  town,  village,  or  ward,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  subject;  and  we  invite  their  correspondence 
with  this  as  the  central  society. 

No  other  condition  of  membership  being  re¬ 
quisite  in  this  Society,  than  the  simple  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  name  and  residence,  all  friends  to  the 
cause  desirous  of  attaching  themselves  to  it, 
wherever  in  the  Lnited  States  resident,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  seud  in  their  names. 

As  the  Society  depends  entirely  on  voluntary 
contributions,  for  the  extended  and  efficient  in¬ 
fluence  it  hopes  to  exert,  such  donations  are 
invited  from  all  interested  in  its  object,  in  such 
sums,  whether  minute  or  munificent,  as  may 
be  consistent  with  their  respective  ability  and 
inclination.  Due  acknowledgment  will  be  made 
of  all  such  donations  in  the  “  Anti-Draco.” 


Every  individual  making  them  will  be  entitled 

to  receive,  or  at  his  option  to  direct  the  gratui¬ 
tous  distribution  of  a  corresponding  number  of 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  hundred  pages  to  the  dollar.  Individuals 
zealous  in  the  cause,  are  invited  to  collect  and 
transmit  funds  and  orders.  Donations  and  or¬ 
ders  are  invited  from  societies,  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  their  neighborhoods,  on  the  most  liberal 
scale  on  which  they  may  be  able  to  collect 
funds  for  the  purpose.  The  numbers  of  “Anti- 
Draco”  will  be  sent  regularly,  in  secure  envel¬ 
opes,  to  subscribers  paying  twenty-five  cents 
in  advance  for  the  year,  or  to  five  subscribers 
remitting  one  dollar.  Postmasters  are  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  frank  such  orders  and  remit¬ 
tances. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  say  that  these 
exceedingly  cheap  charges  are  solely  designed 
to  cover  actual  mechanical  expenses,  all  other 
kinds  of  labor  involved  in  these  publications 
being  given  gratuitously.  Large  sums  will  be 
needed  to  carry  into  effect  the  aims  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  If  it  is  seconded  as  it  hopes  to  be,  the 
belief  is  confidently  entertained,  that  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  day  will  soon  dawn  which 
shall  witness  the  destruction  of  the  last  Gal¬ 
lows  left  standing  to  disgrace  our  land. 

The  editors  of  papers  are  requested  to  copy 
this  address,  with  or  without  such  portions  of 
the  preceding  pages  as  they  may  think  proper. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  request  may  be  conceded 
by  others  also,  than  those  already  friendly  to 
the  cause.  To  those  copying  it,  all  the  future 
publications  will  be  regularly  forwarded,  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

It  will  also  be  esteemed  a  favor,  if  all  editors 
who  may  at  any  time  write  on  this  subject, 
whether  for  or  against  our  own  views,  would 
transmit  the  numbers  of  their  respective  papers 
containing  such  articles  or  paragraphs,  to  the 
direction  of  “  Anti-Draco.” 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  or,  if  containing  money, 
to  the  Treasurer, — in  all  cases  free  of  postage. 

The  next  number  of  “  Anti-Draco”  will  be 
devoted  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Scriptu¬ 
ral  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  especially 
addressed  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
various  religious  denominations. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

W.  C.  Bryant,  President. 

.1.  L.  O’Sullivan,  Cor.  Secretary. 


